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Nationalists were not playing a trick. The decision was in quite
a different category from the "split" on the Dawes plan or the
subsequent attempt to wreck Locarno by entering the govern-
ment. It was a decision based on a very accurate appreciation of
the situation by the leaders of the party, of the trend of public
opinion, of the effect of the foreign political success, and of the
consequent decline of that anti-republicanism which hated the
Republic because it was an instrument of capitulation. It had
been taken after very acrimonious discussion,, and at the cost
not indeed of formally splitting the party, but of defying what
was actually a very strong body of anti-republican opinion, and
so profoundly shaking the position of the party in the country
where it was the respectable refuge of all those who, while not
yet prepared to go extremist, yet had reason to dislike and wished
to protest against the conditions under which they lived, and for
the unpleasantness of which, as compared with the old days,
they blamed the regime. For nine years the Nationalists had
proclaimed urbi et orbi their undying hatred to the system which
had not just destroyed Germany, but had prevented them ruling
amid the ruins- They had been the centre and the support of
every counter-revolutionary movement; their frank policy had
been to restore the old authoritarian regime by every means
they could, and to many of their rank and file the decision now
to recognize the Republic brought sheer bewilderment not un-
mixed with indignation. The "national" reasons., the political
reasons, even the sordid reasons why their leaders should suddenly
deny all their political past and plump for constitutionalism they
could not appreciate; in their majority they were nearly as
impervious to reason as Hitler himself, and in any case,, to the
"national" mentality which those leaders had spent years in
fostering, there were many higher laws than those of reason. In
the party the decision was largely accepted, so strong are the
bonds even of party discipline in Germany, but it was not
enthusiastically endorsed anywhere. The most that could be said
was that the majority consented to let the experiment of
co-operation with the Republic be tried-, and conveniently forgot
the terms on which it was being tried. In these pages the National-